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Delivered before the Brethren of Bowling-Green Lodge, on the 
24th June, 1822, the Anniversary of St. John the Baptist, by 
Brother J. T. Morenean. 


My Brersren, ) 

THE history of every institution, which has virtue for its 
object, is interesting to the mind, and the prosperity of that insti- 
tution is dear to the heart of every genuine philanthropist. To 
transmit to after times the rise and the progress, the elevation, 
the glory, the decline, and downfal of statesand empires, is the 
lot of the Historian To trace to theirsourcesthe causes of such 
events,to develop their influence upon society, and to point out their 
necessary tendencies toward the advancement of the happiness 
of mankind, is the peculiar, the delightful, the chosen province of 
philosophy. Co existent with the annals of ihe world and the vicis- 
situdes of sublunary events, has been the instability of human insti- 
tutions. Whatever is the offspring of man’s invention, is the pre- 
destined victim of decay. With a contemptuousness and dis. 
dain equalled only by the resistléssness of his wonderful 
career, Time prostrates alike the boasted achievements of Gen- 
ius, and the laboured works of Art. Kingdoms and Empires, 
those splendid monuments of hnman wisdom. and those mighty 
engines of human power, have arrogated claims to unshakeable 
perpetuity, yet the same page of History, which exhibits them, 
in the fullness of meridian eflulgence, upon the almost viewless 
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summit of renown, commanding the wonder, exacting the admi- 
ration and arousing the fears of the civilized world portrays 
the sad picture of their sudden, their precipitate, nay, their in. 


stantaneous overthrow, and their miserable degradaticr. 


“The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
Andall that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour.” 

The temples of Virtwe have mouldered into dust. ‘The vota. 
vies who worshipped at their altars, have sunk into obliviop, 
The colossal columns .of antiquity, the wonders of the world, 
have reared their heads into the region of the atmosphere, with 
the emblems of eternity pictured upon their brows, daring the 
fury of elemental combat. The lightnings of Heaven flashed 


their fierceness, the elements combined exhausted their strength, 


in multiplied endeavors to crush them tothe earth, and thus 
avenge the rash invasion of their favorite dominions. Yet did 
they stand majestic and sublime, tewering in the attitude of fear- 
less intrepidity and eontinued defiance, until all destroying Tre, 
in the progress of his silent but irresistible devastations, touch: 
ed them with the omnipotence of his invisible wand, and they 
tumbled into ruin. Chaos exulted, Art and Industry mouldered, 
the Genius of eternity smiled in derision over the prostrate fa- 
brics, and Time decked his coronet with the emblems which they 
bore. 

In the midst of this mournful and interminable havoc, to whick 
all that is beautiful, and all that is good, and all that is stupend- 
ous, in the works of creation, are inevitab] y consigned, the Ma- 
sonic Institution presents its venerable form, not in an attitude 
to intimidate or dismay; not with the gauntlet of defiance or 
the sceptre of dominion in its grasp, but clothed in the habili- 
ments of charity and benevolence,é enforcing, with the eloquence 
of inspired truth “peace on earth and good will towards men.” 
Time, instead of impairing. has enhanced the beauty of its pre 
portions and the durability of its system; the withering blasts of 
persecution, with all the violence of their f iled it 
in vain; the shafts of calumny, sped by Ste yee, nwt 


tmpostors, have recoiled with a vengeance; the liberality and 
refinement 


of the age in which we live, are fast triumphing® Fe 
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yer the scruples of prejudice and ignorance, and Masonry is be» 
ginning to be regarded as the offspring of Virtue, as the hands 
maid of Religion, asthe harbinger of reiief.to the indignent and 
eppressed, and as the championess of Humanity in every quar- 
ter of the globe. ‘This. enfranchisement of the mind from the 
fetters of a vulgar superstition which is implanted by the hand 
of education in the spring time of existence, when Credulity is 
alive to imposition and Fancy is easily inflamed by the whispers 
ef delusion, carries with it a fund of cousolation to the philan- 
thropic heart, and isthe result, my brethren, of: a development 
ef the objects, and a liberal dissemination of the principles of 
the order. “Where virtue is, these are most virtuous.” May 
ibe permitted to hope, that in the exposition of those objects 
and principles to day, no sentiment of ‘perverseness and hostili- 
ty will be entertained, that will not yield to the promptness of a 
rational conviction, and to the influence of a favorable, and a 
friendly estimate. With the assumption of this hope, warran- 
ted, I trust, by my knowledge of the audience J address, I proceed. 
to the discharge of the duty which has been assigned .to me, not 
unaware of the difficulties to be encountered, and the prejudices 
which exist, in a community, where the nature of the institution 
is not sufficiently known to be appreciated, and where this, 


_ branch of it is butof recent location. 


The history of Freemasonry, my brethren, begins to be most 
interesting at the period of the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
Anterior to that time, the science was mostly operative; a knowl- 
edge of its mysteries was comparatively limited; and fell short 
of that perfection, which it afterwards attamed during the pro- 
gress and after the completion of that celebrated structure. 
But to the primeval ages of the world, when man ranged through 
creation in all the lawlessness of ferocity, impelled by the de- 
mons of his own vicious propensities, and restrained by no laws, 
but those of force and superiority ; we trace the origin of our or- 
der. Its objects then were, and have ever continued to be, to 
administer to the wants and ameliorate the condition of the ne- 
cessitous and unfortunate; to teach mankind humanity; to se- 
cure their allegiance to the authority of Heaven, and to clasp. 
society in the fend embraces of mutual relationship and. affecs 
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tion. Purposes so benign, could not but meet with advancement; 
but to accomplish them more effectually, it was essential that the 
operations of the institution should have been mysterious ang 4 































Teeth to penetrate the vei), which enveloped them from pub. | 
lic view, the curiosity of the unenlightened multitude was awa: 
kened; then suspicions became enflamed, and opposition armed 
jtself to proscribe an institution, whose vetaries were denounced 
as cabalistic and dangerous, aiming at the subversion of mora} 
order, and professing a creed, inimical to the harmony aad 
welfare of society. 

This spirit of opposition did not cease with the ignorance and. 
barbarity of the age, which gave it birth. It kept pace for cen- 
turies with the advancement of Masonry. Priesthood trembled, 
and movarchs became alarmed, lest a propagation of the princi- 
ples of the order might shake the foundations of their respee- 
tive empires, and discover to the world, in all the vividness of 
contrast, their utter incompatibility with the happiness and the 
equal rights of men. Even pious ecclesiastics and professors of 
the true religion imbibed the jealousy and the prejudices of 
the multitude, and some of them now make a renunciation of the 
society of the craft, a test of admission into the sanctuary of the 
church. It is foreign from my duty—it is more so from my wish, 
to impugn the motives, or arraign the conduct of my fellow men. 
The Mason is taught a lesson widely different from that of re- 
¢rimination or retort. There isan aLmicaTy BEING whose ex- 
clusive province it is to scan the intentions of every heart, and 

who has commanded us “to judge not, that we be not judged.” 
In the exercise of the functions of his holy office, he will esti- 
mate justly and impartially, the tendencies of our institution,and =| 
the motives of those who asperse and would destroy it b 

The object of our present meeting is to conciliate, not to re- 2 
prehend. We have convened, my brethren, upon an occa- 
sion which is interesting to us all, and excites feelings that should 
be common to every Masen, every christian, and every man. 
It is to celebrate the birth day of one of the patron saints of our 
order. A description of the character of the Baptist St. Johu, 
aad of the objects of his pilgrimage through the world, will ne- 
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ef the duty incident to this station, 


and marvel not, my brethren, if 1 should dwell upon this part . 
, ; aeering fondness, springing from those feel- 
my subject with a lingering * ‘ch thrust themselves upon 
ings of reverence and affection which thrust _ Mihi 
me insensibly, both as a mason and as a man. A recollection 0 
the signal services he rendered to mankind, of the many at 
gers he encountered in diffusing the priceless blessings ? pe 
Gospel, and of the affinity which he bore to the Masonic nsti- 
tution, inspires our hearts with emotions at once impressive and 
peculiar. . 
To reverence the characters, to cherish the memories of il- 
lustrious kindred; and to be proud of the honor of ancestral re- 
lationship, is a disposition almost inseparable from the constitu- 
tion of the human character. The liberal mind will trace and 
will venerate the causes which have enhanced the dignity of 
family standing, and take delight in offering the incense of grat- 
itude at the altar of illustrious achievement. Human associa- 
tions may not inaptly be compared to individuals. What are 
they, indeed, but individuals of a larger growth, and upon a 
more extensive scale. They are susceptible of the feelings; 
they are influenced by the motives which impel men to action, 
They boast of the lustre of ancestral honors, and of splen- 
did trophies of ancestral achievment, which shed glory 
areund their names and hallow them for immortality 
Dear to the Mason’s heart, is the deep traced recollection of 
those tutelary saints, who have immortalized the records and the 
annals of the order. In commemoration of the anniversary of 
this day, consecrated to the memory of the best of men, hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow beings in the various quartere 
of the earth, where masonry exists, and no less than eighty 
thousand in our own country, are uniting in the observance of it, 
as a common festival. No feeling of affectation, no motive of 
idle or ostentatious display, mingle in the celebration. Stained, 
as is human nature, with the foul blot of ori 
the heart of the christian is elated, his 
when he reflects upon the gre , 
toned for our sins, 


3822. 


cessarily constitute a portion 


ginal transgression | 
admiration is aroused, 
atness of that sacritice, which a- 
and accomplished a revolution in the moral . 
world, adequate only to the exercise of Almighty Power, and 
dispensatory of the blessings of redemption to lost and fallen 
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man. , 

humble but a faithful instrument. | 

ite, the precursor of the Saviour. Sprung from poor and ‘godly 
’ 


parents, he was educated in the fear, and trained to the service 


of his God. The voice of inspiration announced, after his birth, 


that he should be “called the prophet of the Highest.” The 
Messiah himself proclaimed him as even “more than a prophet.” 
His destiny was fixed, his race was set before him, and he spent 
bis youth in retirement, in contemplation and devotion, Pre 
paratory to the fulfilment of those extraordinary duties, which 
Heaven had assigned him. Born without sin, he lived without 
the imputation of a blemish. The world and its allurements had 
no charms for his mind, but his eve was fixed steadfastly “upog 
the mark of the prize of his high and heavenly calling.” The 
purposes of his mission are too intimately known, to require re 
capitulation. They were not only to announce the advent, and 
“make straight the paths of the Saviour;” but to aid inthe a 
chievement of the miraculous work of man’s salvation. How 
far he was instrumental in the completion of that work, and how 
great was the sacrifice he made in the cause, the records of ho 
ly writ, the consciences of men, and the manner of his death, 
bear ample testimony. 

Are you incredulous, my brethren, that so holy a man as St, 
John, should have been a votary of our order, and do you ask 
for the evidences of our connection? You find them not, I ac 
knowledge, emblazoned in the pages of profane history, because 
the annals of the world and the annals of Masonry are strangers 
to each other. - Those evidences, however, exist; they are con- 


tamed in our ancient records, and have been transmitted, with- 


out contradiction, from time immemorial, in the traditionary le- 
gends of the craft. I advance the assertion boldly, that an insti- 
fation whose foundation was any other than virtue, and whose 
shjects were adverse tothe happinessof man and the good of 
der ef society, would not have obtained the sanction and the pat: 
ronage of the pious reformers of the world; and | will as confi- 
dently add, that if such had been its foundation and such its ob 


jects, never would it have withstood the rude shocks of perser 
“ation, and the ravages of time. 


In the perfection of that mighty plan, Saint John was apn 
He was the friend, the favor. 
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I advocate, to day, not the absurd position, that ours is wg insti- 
tution, the tendency of which is to prepare the mind, without 
the intervention of the spirit of Heaven, for that salvation of 
which the gospel speaks; for aa entrance into the portals of that 
‘apiritual building, that house not -made with hands, eternal iD 
the Heavens.” Isubscribe to the orthodoxy of that faith, which 
derives its strength from a reliance upon the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe, and glows in the confidence, which that reliance 
inspires. We are told by him, “who spake as never man spake,” 
that “man must be born again,” that his heart must be changed, 
that he must be baptized in the love of the Great Eternal, before 
his “redemption can be sealed with the blood of the covenant,” 
and before he can “drink of the waters of lite freely.” I am a- 
ware, my brethren, that nothing but a profession and a practice 
of the religion of the Bible, can accomplish a work so super- 
human and divine. All the precepts of the most sublime phi 
Josophy and the soundest morality, would resolve themselves in- 
to fallacies, at once deceptive and pernicious, and would. be 
reckoned amongst the rhapsodies of a misled enthusiasm, if 
such were the delusions they were calculated te-iaspire. 

But whilst we assign to religion this high and holy preroga- 
tive of exclusive regeneration, let it not, therefore, be inferred 
that the benign principles of morality are of no importance te 
society, and that those principles must be blotted from the cata- 
logue of human obligations. Whilst we admit, that in regard to 
eternity, ‘to that life which is to come,” there is a distinction 
between morality and religion, we maintain that their consequen- 
ces to Society are, nevertheless, thesame. By a cultivation of 
all the virtues, which impart dignity to the characters of na 
tions, as well as men, the master states of antiquity attained the 
highest pitch of national excellence; and many of the sages of 
that day, are regarded by modern, patriots and philosophers, as 
the brightest examples of human €onduct, and the highest mo. 
dels of the perfection of the human character. Yet the hum- 
ble piety of Epaminondas, the incorruptible integrity of Aristides, 
the proud self devotion of Leonidas, and the stern, inflexible pat- 
riotism ef Cato, flourished in the deserts of a heathenish super- 


stition, when the doctrines of the true religion were not recog- 
nized in the world. 
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Although I would not, then, my brethren, assimilate the per. 
fection of any earthly institution to the ordinances of Heaven; 
although I would not institute a comparisen between those en. 
joyments which spring from human associations, and the en i 
ments of that eternal home, “where the wicked cease from trou. 
bling, and the weary shall find rest,” suffer me, notwithstanding; 
to vindicate the claims of our order to the approbation of the 
pious; to rescue it from those prejudices, to which for ages jt 
has been a victim, and which have checked its tendencies and 
retarded its march, toward the consummation of those laudable 
purposes for which it was intended. 

assume it as a position, which is incontrovertible, and cag 
withstand the test of the most pious scrutiny, that just in propon 
tion as the principles of an institution are drawn from the holy 
fountain of inspiration; just in proportion as it inculcates and en. 
forces the precepts, and promotes the cause of morality in the 
world. is it entitled to the approving smiles of Heaven, and the 

fostering caresses of the pious and the good. The society, 
whose origin is thus deduced, and whose objects are thus charac. 
terized, although it may bear the impress and partake of the ir 
gredients of human frailty, claims the tribute ef universal ad- 
miration and applause. No matter, my brethreo, how myste 
rious may be the syétem of its internal operations; no matter how 
flagrant may be the a casional aberations of its votaries, it is 
hallowed forever hy the holiness of its origin, and the sublimity 
of its aspirations; and it behoves us to pause, before we yield 
to the promptiug of a vituperative spirit, or join in the cry of 
wanton aspersion. 
Mistake not for presumption or vain glory the high confidence 
T assert, when I claim for the order, which I represent to-day 
a title to a rank sv proud, and so enviable. Farfrom my heat 
be the ignoble wish to flatter or mislead you, into an impropef 
estimate of its principles, or to palm upon you representations db 
were from the truth, especially upon a day, and in commemor@ 
tion of an occasion so impressive as the present. My brethren, 
Masonry disdains alike the fawnings of flattery and the wily arts 
of simulation, The ceremonies of the order teach a firm and 


anshaken reliance upon Almighty Providence, and every em” 
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blem of our selection, is illustrative of some of the duties, 
which we owe to God, to our country, to our families, our bre- 
thren and ourselves. Accompany me for a moment, into the bo- 
som of our mystic building. Suffer me, with the candor of unre- 
served freedom to explain to you the morals of a few of those 
enblems, which we use for the wisest and noblest of purposes,— 
that of inculcating the practice of morality and virtue. Upon 
entering the recesses of eur holy temple, (start not, my pious 
brethren, that we denominate it such,) the first object of interest 
or importance, that strikes the eye and arrests the atiention, is 
the Hoty Brsze, that inestimable messenger of glad-tidings to 
mankind. It is the grand luminary of our order; the map of 
our duty, and the landmark of our faith. By it the Mason is en- 
joined to rule and regulate his conduct; to venerate his Creator, 
to obey his commandments. 
the eyes of man may be blind to the workings of his heart, yet 
that there isa Being, whose all-scrutinizing glance pierces its 
most secret recesses; and that just in proportion to the purity of 
his thoughts and the rectitude of his actions, will be the ampli- 
tude of hisreward. By it he is assured, that a eompliance with 
the ordinances and a resignation tothe will of Heaven, will a- 
chieve a conquest over the persecutions of his enemies and all 
the calamities that may assail him. The life of man may be 
compared to an ocean, which exhibits a constant and ever chang- 
ing succession of calm and commotion, of cloud and sunshine, of 
prosperity and adversity, of good and evil. Inthat sacred Vol- 
ume, we recognize a pilot which will safely and triumphantly 
conduct us over it, and secure usa quiet anchorage in the har- 
bor of eternity. 

There is a proneness in human nature to overleap the bounds, 
and disregard the requisitions of moral duty. Ever’ since that 
fatal period, the fall of our st ancestor, when the seal of re- 
probation was set {pon man’s heart; temptation has been 
the constant compartion of his journey, and a deviation from the 
path of rectitude, the characteristic of his conduct. The charms 
of fashion and of gaiety captivate and enslave us; the enjoy- 
ments of society lay deep hold upon the affections; the chain of 


friendship binds us_ to the ne of earth; the delights of 





By it he is taught, that, although 
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love and the sweets of domestic relationship shed their min gled 


influences around us. 

“But mortal pleasure, what art thou, in truth? 

The torrent’s smoothness, e’er it dash below.” iil 
Our hopes of happiness are but meteors of the mind, Which 
dance before the fancy to dazzle and enchant, and at every eff. y 3 
to secure them, deceitfully elude the didi In the eagerness 4 
of pursuit, we too ofte. transcend the limits of reason and pru- q 
dence, and become lost in the mazes of inextricable error. 4, 
an illustration of his proper sphere, and the proper mode of 
discharging his duty within it, we spread before his view, upo, 
the face of that Holy Volume, the compass and the square. By ; 
the one he is reminded of the untowardness of his nature; tha | 4 
he must circumscribe the limits of his passions, and keep his 2 
thoughts and propensities within due bounds. By the other, he Be 
is admonished to square his actions bv the square of virtue, and 
conform to the requisitions of that heavenly precept, “whatever — 
ye would others should do unto you, do ye also unto them,”—Bat 
again, man needs some memento, continually to remind him of 
the precariousness of his existence, and the mutability of bu 
man affairs. Jt was the command of one of the Persian princes 
of antiquity, to the servant who attended his person, that he 
thould be saluted every morning after he awoke, with the so 
Jemn exclamation, ‘Thou art mortal.’ . A remembrance was thus 
preserved of the instability of human greatness, and of the slen- 
derness of that tenure which we all have upon the enjoymeats 
of this world. Whilst busied in the concerns and harassed by 
the perplexities of social intercourse, we forget the frailty of 
our natures and the uncertainty of life, and under the influence 


o 


of hope, at once sanguine and deceitful, view death or calamity 


always at adistance. Although in the solitary moments of se 
. ¢lusion, when our minds are under the control of selfish partial 
ity, we may refuse our assent to a fact s» preposterous; yet our 
conduct speaks a language too audible to be unheard, and too ip- 
telligible to be misunderstood. | 

‘When Solomon built his tem ple which exceeded in magnificence 
‘whatever the skill of man has achieved, among the exquisite 
embellishments (hat characterized and distinguished it, was the 
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ground floor or fravement of Mosaic architecture. A repre- 
sentation of that pavement has ever since constituted one of the 
prominent ornaments of the lodge. It is designed, my brethren, 
ich as an exemplification of the vicissitudes of life, to admonish us 
nt that the happy realities of to day, are no sure guaranty against 
*8 | = the. contingencies of to morrow; that the smiles of prosperity, 
TY 5 though fascinating, are delusive: and it inculcates a lesson of the 
Ay uncertainty of human existence, no less solemn and impressive 
of than the exclamation, which upon every returniog day, saluted 
* the ears of the Persian monarch. It 1s not only emblematic of 
By eur mortality, my brethren: It is signifficant besides, that our 
at joys are as evanescent as a dream, ahd that the short span of 
ig * our existence, 1s thick-set with innumerable ever shifting scenes 
be and events, against the dangerous consequences of which, no- 
nd thing but the continual exercise of reason and reflection can. 
et : guard. With this emblem before his view, the Mason is taught 
a to be humble in the sight of God; to be gentle and unassuming 
of in his intercourse with society; to submit without repining to 
e the visitations of Heaven; and to shield his mind against despon- 
. dency, when the clouds of adversity find ill fortune thicken and 
€ | break around him. 

a F But, | fear | should weary your patience. were I to enlarge 
S | _— more extensively upon subjects, an exposition of which it would 
t | require a volume to embrace. Tere are others of no less in- 
8 terest or importance, to which your attention must be called. 
y Masonry, in its speculative acceptation, is but another name 
i for philanthropy. Of all the virtues which adorn and dignify 
€ | aud ennoble the human character, Cuariry is pre-emiment. 
y When out Saviour was upon the earth, enforcing, both by pre- 
4 cept and example the practice of benevolence, and an obser- 
- vance of the kind offices of brotherly love, he embraced every 
r seasonable opportunity, in the presence of his disciples, to im- 
\- print those duties upon their hearts, by appealing to their affec- 
tion for him, and associating with his own, the condition of the 


iM 


’ poorest and the least among his followers. Upon one eccasion 
b | particularly, when he was unfolding to them the dread realities 
a of the final judgment, and the rewards of the righteous on that 


day, “when the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the ) 
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holy angels with him,” he blends with his prophetic annuncia- 
tions, an apparent acknowledgment of his gratitude. forthe atten. 
tions which the poor and the needy, threugh him had received, and 
assigns that as one of the reasons of acceptance with tis Father, | 
“For I was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink; | was a stranger and ye took me gt naked 
and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in pris- 
on and ye came unto me.” Unconcious of the merit of such 
high commendation, the righteous, in the language of respectful | 
modesty, shall answer. “Lord, when saw we thee an hungered ie 
and fed thee or thirsty and gave thee drink; when saw we thee; 
stranger and took thee in, or naked and clothed thee, or when 
saw we thee sick and in prison and came unto thee.” “nag. 
much,” will be the reply of the judge, “as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Thus we perceive, that to comfort the afflicted, to clothe the 
~ naked, to shelter theyprotectless, torelieve the wants of honest 
poverty, and pour theotl of consolation into the bleeding wounds 
of bereavment, is the paramount social duty of man. Such ar 
the primary objects of the Masonic Institution. But you exuk | 
tingly demand of us, testimonials of our claim to such exalted 
pretensions. You challenge us to exhibit a living mmstance o 
wretchedness relieved, or a single victim of misfortune rescued 
from the misery of impending ruin. “These are the ostensible 
designs of your institution; but throw off your mask of conceal: a 
ment, and in the face of society, support professions of beneve 
lence, by a practical conformity to its precepts.” My brethren, 
in the wantonness of opposition; in the violence of over heated | 
prejudice, I beseech you, forget not yourselves. You are tread: | 
| ing upon ground which trembles beneath you; remember, “char: | 
ty vaunteth not itself;” it does not mount upon the house-tops @ — A 
proclaim in a voice of thunder, the instances of its kind and 4 
rene benefactions. No; it speaks to the sufferer in that q 
still sinall voice.” which whispers peace, whilst it administes | 
relief. The Saviour has commanded us, and who dare disobey! 
to “take heed that we do not our alms betore men, to be seed of 
them, otherwise we have no reward of our father which is 4 
Heaven,” “Therefore,” he continues, “when thou doest thist | 
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alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that, they may have glory 
of men; Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. But 
when.thou doest thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth, that thine alms may be in secret; and thy fa- 
ther who seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly.” 

[ tell you, my Brethren, diffusive are ,the dispensations of 
Masonic benevolence. Many a worthy family cast upon the world, 
without a father and a home, have been sustained by it and pro- 
tected, with all the tenderness of parental care. Many a way- 
worn pilgrim bending under the accumulated pressure of afflic- 
tion and of want, has leaned npon the staff of Masonic bounty, 
to prop the totterings of almost decayed existence. I could 
point you tv instances: they are countless and constant. I could 
bring before you facts: they are imperious andundeniable. But 
I dare not infringe the obligations of that duty, by which as a 
craftsman, I am bound, nor slight the injunctions of those just- 
repeated maxims, the observance of which is the duty of us all. 

I pass on from this subject. To quietthe discordant and jar- 
ring elements of our nature, and to light up the torch of univer- 
sal FRIENDSHIP and PEAcE is another object of the Institution, 
tributary to the first, but essential to the perfection of the grand 
beneficent plan. Man was formed for friendship. The socia} 
qualities of his nature fit and predispose him for it, and the mu- 
tual dependencies, which civil society gives rise to, render it ne- 
cessary to his felicity. Lord Bacon has aptly said, “That the 
man who is without a friend, may quit the stage.” The world 
to him is “a barren waste, in which no salutary plant takes roots 
no verdure quickens.” The glories of creation and the endear- 
ments of social life, are alike loathsome to his mind, and there 
is nothing to bind him to existence, but the necessity of living. 
But how sweet are the consolations of disinterested friendshipd 
How tender and how delicate must that tie be, which links into 
connexion and intimacy the most indissoluble, hearts otherwise 
unallied, and how more than earthly that attribute of the human 
character, which erects its trophies over the passions of men, 
and constitutes, in bosoms by nature or consanguinity strangers 
to each other, a fraternity of interest, of sentiment and of soul. 
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you ever a faithfal fri 
aa oF geet. intimacy had made a second self; whose compa. 
ny was the delight of your social hours; and whose bosom was the 
receptacle of all your gecrets? 1 need only, then, appeal ty 
your experience, in proof of what Ihave said. But had you ey. 


er a friend, whom unavoidable misfortune had thrown from hig © 


sphere, if not of splendid affluence, of happy mediocrity. into 
the darksome region of irremediable want? The scorms of in. 
volvement were fiercely raging around him; the cries of ang. 
merous and destitute family. the dearest pledges of his affe tion, 
were mingling in its fury; the rigor of the law had laid its hold 
upon him; necessity, with all its horrors, was staring him in the 
face, and all things portended the dissolution of his prospects, 
“The sympathetic gush starts in your eye ;” the first emotions of 
friendship’s noble feeling bounds in your bosom to his relief. Your 
own hands rescue him from despair. The heart may conceive, 
bat the tongue caunot depict the extacy of the sensation which 
the performance of such a duty, spontaneously creates, Let 
it not be said that this picture is imaginary. Cold, even to a 
proverb, as is the charity of this world, such interpositions of 
friendship have been bestowed; and instances are not wanting, 
perhaps, in the knowledge of us all, to give confirmation to the 
fact. 

It is thus also, that Freemasonry exerts her beniznant infla. 
ences. We are all friends, we are all brothers; upon the floor 
of the lodge, wealth and penury meet without preference Ea 
vy and animosity, disputation and retort, are unknown within its 


walls; the tie of brotherhood unites every heart into one hate ia 


monious system, and 
“When all the blandishments of life are gone;” 

When every thing which has a tendency todrive him to despon 
dency, crowds upon him in all the Varieties of woe; surely, 
surely, my brethren, it is not the least of the consolations of the 
good man, that he can find refuge ina sanctuary, where the 
‘ears of sympathy will alleviate, ifnot avert, the malice of his 
“* and the reflection, that there is sti}] an anchor in the faith- 
ul bosoms of thousands of his fellow creatures, strong enough fo 
bind him to a pleasurable existence, will lighten the burthen of 
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end, whom years o° trial had proved e 
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misfortune and enable him to bear up successfully under the 
multiplied afflictions, which attend upon his path. 

It may be urged, that the pleasures which arise from consi- 
derations such as these, are pleasures indeed; but that they are 
earth-born and transitory; that they afford the mind only an oc- 
casional quiet, and sink into unimportance, when contrasted with 
those suolime and substantial consolations, which religion car- 
ries with it: 

“Acknowledging this, it may be that the feelings, 

Which those have awakened, the glimpses they’ve given; 
Combined with those inward and holy revealings, 

That illumine the soul, with the brightness of Heav’n, 

May still be immortal, and destined to lead us, 

Hereafter to that which shall not pass away, 

The loftier destiny God has decreed us, 

The glorious dawn of an unending day.” 


My brethren of the Lodge, faint as is the delineation which 
has been submitted, of the principles and objects of the instita- . 
tion, if it be but faithiul in part, how weighty is the incumbency 
resting upon us all, to prove ourselves worthy of such a high vo- 

cation. Every incentive which can operate upon the mind, and 
impel to action, pleads loudly the necessity of unwearied perse- 
verance. Do we desire happiness here? are our hopes fixed 
upon hereafter? Do we court the applause of our fellow men, 
er the approbation of Heaven? Let it not be forgotten, that all 
depend’ upon ourselves; upon the manner in which we complete 
the measure of ourduty. To be good is to be happy. The 
rewards of a virtuous and a well spent life, are unbounded, ever. 
present, and eternal. 

It is but candid to acknowledge, that the profligacy sb] in- 
discretion of many of our brethren, have been the fruitful sour- 
ces of much of the odium which has been thrown upon the or, 
der. Whilst we find our apology in the weakness of human na- 
ture, and that liability toerr, from which none are wholly | 
exempt, let us resolve to shield ourselves from reproach by a 
rigid conformity to our masonic duties. As long as we act up- 
on the square; aslong as we bridle the fierceness of our pas- 
sions, and set bounds to those propensities, that lead us astray, we 





















of this venerable order. 
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shall be aloof from the reach of imputation, and the ArTOWS of 
persecation will fall pointless at our feet. We shall be good 
citizens and good men; and when “death awards his summons | # 
a fairer world on high ” our departure from the present, wij 
be attended with the pleasing testimony of a quiet and satisfig: 


conscience. 
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AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered by a noble Fvother to his son, on his first initiation into Fre, | 
masonry. ee 


I congratulate you on your admission into the most ancient 
and perhaps the most respectable society in the univerge) — 
To you the mysteries of Masonry are about to be revealed; ani 
so bright a.sun never showed lustre on your eyes. In this ay 
fal moment, when prostrate at this holy altar, do you not shat | 
er at every crime, and have you not confidence in every vir 

e! May this reflection inspire you with noble sentiments; ma)” 
‘you be penetrated with a religious abhorrence of every vio) 
that degrades human nature; and may you feel the elevatond| — 
goul which scorns a dishonorable action, and ever invites to th Y 
practice of piety and virtue. “ 

These are the wishes of a father and a brother conjoined Pe 

Of you the greatest hopes are raised; let not our expectation a 


be deceived Youare the son or a mason who glories in the oe 


a 


profession; and for your zeal and attachment, your silence am e 
good conduet, your father has already pledged his honor. — oN 

You are now, as amember of this illustrious order, introds’ 
ced a subject of a new country, whose extent is boundless. Pit be 
tures are open to your view, wherein true patriotism is exen 
plified ‘n glaring colours, and a series of transactions recorded oS 
which the rude hand of time can never erace. The obligatiot oS 
which influenced the first Brutus and Manlius to sacrifice the a 
children to the love of their country, are not more sacred this 
those which bind me to support the honor and reputatict a 
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This moment, my sony you owe to me a second birth; should } ‘ 
your conduct in lite correspond with the principles of Masomif 
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my remaining years will pass away with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Observe the great example of our ancient masters, pe- 
ruse our history and our constitutions. The best, the most hu. 
mane. the bravest, the most civilized of men, have been our 
patrons. Though the vulgar are strangers to our works the 
greatest geniuses have sprung from our order. The most ul 
lustrious characters on earth have aided the foundation of theif 
“¢ most amiable qualities in Masonry. The wisest of princes, Sot. 
a omoN, planned our institution, and raised a temple to the eter- 
; nal and Supreme Ruler of the universe. 

a Swear, my son, that you will be a true and faithful Mason- 
Know, from this moment, | centre the affection of a parent in the 
name of a brother and a friend. May your heart be suscepti- 
ble of love and esteem, and may you burn with the same zeal 
your father possesses. Convince the world that by your new 
alliance you are deserving of our favours, and never forget the 
ties which bind you to honor and to justice. 

View not with indifference the extensive connexions you have — 4 
formed, but let universal benevolence regulate your conde ; 
a Exert your abilities in the service of your king, and your coun- 
& try, and deem the knowledge you have this day attained, the 
happiest acquisition of your life. | 

Recal to your memory the ceremony of your initiation; 
learn to bridle your tongue, and govern your passions; and ere 
long you will have occasion to say; “in becoming a Mason, [ 
truly became aman; and while | breathe I will never disgrace a 
jewel that kings may prize.” 

If I live, my son, to reap the fraits of this day’s labour, my 
happiness will be complete. 1! will meet death without tertox; 
close my eyes in peace, and expire without a groan, in the arms ~ 
of a virtuous, and a worthy Freemason. 3 
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“Fathers alone a father’s heart can know, ’ 
What secret ties of still enjoyment flow 

When brothers love, but if their hate succeeds, 

They wage the war, but ’tis the father bleeds.”” 













Masonry and Religion. 


_ MASONRY IN WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA. 


On Monday, June 27, being the anniversary of St. John the 
Baptist, the New Hall in Winchester, Virginia, was dedicated in 
ancient form, in the presence of the Winchester and Brucetown 
Lodges, by the Honorable and Worshipful Judge. A procession 
was formed at Mr Maybury’s tavern, which proceeded, accom- 
panied by the Winchester band of music, to the New Hall, 
where the ceremony of dedication was performed. From thence 
the procession moved to the Lutheran church, where an appro. 
priate discourse was delivered by the Rev. Brother Reed, to a 
numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. The brethren 
then returned to Mr Maybury’s, where an elegant dinner wag 
prepared; and of which they partook. Nothing occurred to in- 
terrupt the harmony of the occasion. 

At a convention of Knights Templars, held in Winchester, 
Virginia, on the 6th day of July, 1822, M.E. Sir Kt Daniep 
w. Tuomas Chairman, and Sir Kt, Samver H. Davrs, Secre- 
tary 

This convention, deeming it important that a Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templars for the said state should be formed: 
therefore 


Resolved, That this convention do meet here again on the 9th 
day of September next. for the purpose of forming such Grand 
Encampuent, at which time and place all Sir Knights of the 
order are invited to attend. 
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MASONRY AND RELIGION. 
AN EXTRACT. 

“The principles and duties which Masonry inculcates and en- 
joins, are those of Moraziry and Reticton. Before, Him whose 
residence 1s unlimited space, ‘‘who decketh himself with light as 

_ with a garment.” and “who rideth on the wings of the wind,’ 
the Great Supreme Arcuirect of the Universe, we with rev 
ereuce bow. ‘T'o his behests we submit, and his commands we 

endeavor to obey. The Bible, the First Great Lieut in Re- 

LIGION AND IN Masonry, is the source whence we derive those 

rules of action which our order prescribes,” 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


E HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Quz fuit durum pati, 
Meminisse dulce est.” 
“That which it was painful to suffer, it is pleasing to remember.” 

Have you. gentle reager, ever sat, “from the rising of the 
sun even to the going down thereof,” with rod in hand, and the 
eye intently gazing on the cork, waiting for some hungry fish to. 
snatch as it were (to use a bold figure,) al 

“The homely rasher from the coals,” — be > 

and yet, throughout the livelong day, met with not one nibble? x 
If thou hast, thou canst well enter into my trials when-I inform * 
thee, that morning after morning, I took my stand in my office to 
be ready at the call of any injured man whose rights might have 
been violated, and who wished to seek: redress through the in- 
strumentality of an attorney. But days and weeks passed a- 
way withont a single actual bite. True, | sometimes had nib- 
bles, when, with the same anxiety and trepidation which anangler . 
feels when he prepares for the “coming fray,” or when his cork 
is gently agitated by some waggish chub, would I, with unfeigned 
courtesey, hand him to a seat and listen to his tale of in. 
juries. But it was only to tantalize me and inflict that sickness 
of the heart which “hope deferred” excites. 1 would take book 


in hand, but I read not. Lessayed to learn the art of bearing 
my ills with patience. 
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“La patience est amere, mais son puit est doux.” 


But in the heyday of youth, when our spirits are buoyant and 
elastic, when we are revelling in the joys which sp:ing from. 
plenty, man thinks not of humility, of resignation Where ig 
the being, who, when the world holds out dazzling prospecté, 
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_ prompted me to a further enquiry into the way of carrying fi: 
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when his path is strewed with roses, erat and with Pious sf 
sincerity exclaims, “Lord! thy will be wvinegh We become re 
signed when resignation ceases to be a merit; we bow submis. 
sively to dispensations of the Almighty, only when we are over. 
come with the cares and perplexities of life. hes turn to him : 
only when all the avenues to the pleasures of this world are E 
shut against us, or when all its enjoyments are fast fading away, g 
So proud and stubborn are our dispositions, that we only submit a 
to Him, when we are so manacled with cares that we can look % 
no where else even for temporary alleviation. p 
Well, court was about to be held in a neighboring county, - 
and thither I wished to go; but how to get there was the rab, x 
for horse I had not; to borrow was a hopeless chance, and astp | 
hiring one, that was positively beyond my means, as it was more 
than I could do to pay, whilst at court, the expenses of ny om | 
feeding. exclusive of the additional drafts which the hiring and 
“Feeding of a horse would occasion on my treasury. I therefor 
resolved myself into a committee of “ways and means,” and af r 
ter a painful investigation ascertained incontrovertibly nex. con, B: 
that my means were wholly inadequate to sapport the expenii: |__ 
tures contemplated. Thus one important fact was ascertained, 
I would have levied a tax, but then there were no fit subjects up 
on which it could be laid directly by way of internal taxes, nor te 
indirectly by way of impfosts | therefore declined making a ge 
appropriation for horse hire. Well, the deficit in my treasury ie 
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the war without cash. To coart | must go, but how to get there! ae 
that was still the question. Adversity that, ; 
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lasher of the human heart, 
With iron scourge and torturing power,” 


had made me a adept in the science of expedients— 






“La bonne fortune et la mauvaise sont necessaites a homme pourk & 
rendre habile.” ay 






“will watx.” saidI. “Then the world will deride you,’ 4 
whispered Pride. ‘That went to the heart! He who has morél ‘ 
in the first circles of the country in which he has lived; wh? 3 
bas sported on “spanking bays” richly caparisoned, to trudg 3 
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us for thirty long miles on foot! to trudge on foot from necessity ? 
e: Had | still been wealthy, and this pedestrian jaunt been in frolic; 


but from necessity to climb the long steep hills, to pause for re- 
freshment, not in splendid Hotels, but on a broken down and de- 
cayed tree, a prototype of myself; to ford on foot the rivulets 
which crossed my road, or beg a dry passage from a traveller! 
Isay these things wentto the heart! There are but few whe 
can properly estimate my mental sufferings: 


eas 326 Bt F 
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“He jests at scars, who never felt a wound.” 


A thought struck me; “If this had been done in frolic!” I 
caught at the sugges:ion. I will call it a frolic; I will give it 
out asa whim, mere sport. Pride became less clamorous. I 
recollected my acquaintances had sometimes called me a sigue 
lar man; they will not attribute this eo travelling to 10 q 
thing buta freak. 1 resolved on this plaay and thus the ways 
were provided, though not, as may be seen ia th sagebove proceed~- 
ings, without a division and warm debate. | | 

When I became collected and reflected aa Dt 
found it really presented some substantial advantages, as. 
seen by an attentive examination of the two following 
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“Report” of indispensable os attendant on the r ri- 
ding plan. | 


Hire of a horse 14 days, at 75 cents per ais, $10 50 
Feeding horse and self at dinner on the road going 


fe and returning, 1 00 
ae 14 days boarding self and horg@lét court, -_ 21 00 


explite, of conveyance by horse, $32 50 
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a Report of necessary expenses attendant upon the employment 
; of foot transportation. 





Expenses on the road, going and returning, $00 50 
Fourteen days boarding at court, 6 00 












Expenses of travelling on foot, $6 50 






Making a saving of 26 dollars in favour of the pedestrian mode, 








© eV took up the line-of march, and aaa 
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which in the present state of my “financial department” jg g, 
desideratum, which being translated. means “a thing desired,» 
{ make this translation for the benefit of certain members of 
Congress, and beg them not to forget this fiscal exhibit, when 
next they take up the appropriation bill. Pursuing my system 
of economy, I found that the item of expenses on the road, go, 
ing and returning, for dinner 50 cents, might be expunged, and 
that expenditure saved. Congress might save millions to the 
nation by adopting this double ordeal, instead of passing the 
yearly appropriation bill after a mere glance. The expenditure 
* for unaccounted millions in “Indian affairs” et cetera. whereby tri. 
ed and approvedtomahawks are furnished the savages at the gor. 
iment expense, to butcher the people on our frontiers (under 
the guise of efforts ati‘civilization,” propaga'ing the Gospel, 
 &e,) will e cdlifor the ire of the peop'e of the west, : 
gen and a few rounds of ammunition, and gave 

asigomng a foot by way of recreation, a mere sport 

nus 










—— with glittering arms supplied; 
¥ louble gun, and pocket knife beside, 
ot Akerchief stored with hunks of meat and bread, 
) ie ‘An oil-skin covering glistening round my head, | 
_, A flask with powder, a leathern belt with shot, § 


: ‘a My pockets Pr with Law Books, and y 





“With hope elate, and ardour in my eye, 
I thought én fees apprdachi g nigh” <<: * 
. ‘ 
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FROM BRACEBRIDGE) » BY W. IRVING, 


THE BACHELOR. 


I have seldom met with an old Bachelor that had not, some y 


time or other, his nonsensical moment, when he would become 
tender and sentimental, talk about the concerns of the heart, and 
have some confession of a delicate nature to make. Almost eve 
ry man has some little tract of romance in his life to which he 


looks back with fondness, and about which he js apt to grow | 
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The Bachelors Sept, 
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garrulous occasionally. He recollects himself as he was at the 
time, young and gamesome; and forgets that his hearers havg 





no other idea of the hero of the tale, but such as he may ap-_ 


pearat the time of telling it, peradventure a withered, whimsi- 
cal, spindle shanked old gentleman. With married men it is true, 
this is not so frequently the case, their amorous romance is apt 
todecline after marriage; why, I cannot for the life of me ima- 
gine; but with a bachelor, though it may slumber. it never dies, 
It is always hable to break out again in transient flashes, and ne- 
ver so much ason a spring morning in the country; or on awin- 
ter evening, when seated in his solitary chamber, stirring up 


the fire, &c. talking of matrimony. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ESSAY CALLED “WIVES.” 


There is no great need of enforcing on an unmarried lady the 


necessity of being agreeable; nor is there any great art requi- 
site ina youthful beauty to please. Nature has multiplied at- 


tractions round her, youth is in itself attractive- The fresh- . 


ness of budding beauty needs no feigned aid to set itoff; it plea- 
ses merely because it is fresh, budding and beautiful. But it is 
for the married state that a woman needs the most instruction, 
and in which she should be most on her guard to maintain the 
powers of pleasing. No womancan expect to be to her hus- 
band all that he fancied her, when he was herlover. Men are 
always doomed to be duped not so much by the arts of the sex, 
as by their own imaginations. They are always a wooing god- 
desses, and marrying mere mortals. A woman should therefore 
ascertain what was the charm that rendered her so fascinating 
when a girl, and endeavor to keepit when she: has become a 
wife. One great thing undoubtedly was the chariness of herself 
and conduct which an unmarried female always observes. She 
should maintain the same niceness and reserve in her person 
and habits, and en‘eavor still to preserve a freshness and a vir- 
gin delicacy in the eyes of her husband. She should remem- 
ber that the province of woman is to be wooed, not to woo, to be 
caressed, not to caress. Manis an ungrateful being in love; 
bounty loses instead of winning him, The secret of a woman’s 
power does not consist s@ much ingiving as in withholding. A 
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ch to her husband. It is to a thon 

nduct that she must trust to keep q, 

live passion, and to protect herself from that dangerous familiar. 
ce with every weakness and jg, 


ity. that thorough acquaintan 
imony. By these means she may 


perfection incident to matri 
still maintain her power, though she has surrendered her pep | 


son, and may continu 
honey moon. 
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woman may give up foo mu 
sand little delicacies of co 


e the romance of love, even beyond the i 


ANECDOTE. 


An English traveller, after describing the fete given at Paris 
in honour of the late peace with England, concludes with the 
following anecdote: . “A lusty young Frenchman, who, from bis 
head dress, ala Titus, | shall distinguish by that name escorting 
a \ady, whom on account of her beautiful hair, I shall style Ber 
© enice, stood on one of the most hindmost benches. The belle 
habited in a tunic a la Grecque, with a species of sandles which | 
digplayed the elegant form of her leg, was unfortunately not of 
a nature sufficiently commanding to see over the heads of the i 
ether spectators. {[t was to no purpose that the gentlemen cal- 
led out “a bas les chapeaux !” when the hats were off the lady still 2 
saw no better. What will not gallantry suggest to a man of : 
fashionable education? Our considerate youth perceived, at no q 
great distance some persons standing on a plank supported bya 4 
couple of casks Confiding the fair Berenice to mv care, he : 
vanished : but, almost in an instant, he reappeared, followed by i 
two men. bearing an empty hogshead, which it seems. he proce. ‘ 
red from the tavern at the west entrance of the Thuileries. To 4 
place the cask near the feet of the lady, pay for it, and fix he 3 
on it was the business of a moment. Here then a was. like 
Ane mg i pedestal. enjoying the double gratification of see’ | 
ng nd beng seen. But for enjoyment to be complete, we mus 
a oe those we love. On examining the space are: she 
e 
vited the satiiie te meet te ap (wo; end encoramgee 
place himself beside her. In vain be 
resisted her intreaties; in vain he feared to incommode her 
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She eiamanidted : he could do no less than obey. Stepping up- 
on the bench, he thence nimbly sprang to the cask; but O, fatal 


? = 
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iar. catastrophe! while by the light of the neighboring clomers of 
im: lamps, every One was admiring the mutual attention of this sym- é 
nay pathising pair, in went the head of the hogshead. — ad 4 
em | Our. till then, envied couple fell suddenly up to thé middle of 
the | _the leg in wine lees left in the cask. by which they were bespat- 


: tered up to their very eyes. Nor was this all; being too eager 
q to extricate themselves, they overset the cask, and came to the 
q ground rolling in it and its offensive contents. It would be no 
easy matter to picture the ludicrous situation of citizen Titus, 
and Madam Berenice. This being the only mischief from their. 


arig | fall a universal burst of laughter seized the surrounding specta- \ 

the © tars, in which I took so considerable a share that I could not im- 

his mediately afford my assistance.” 

ting E 

Bon an D> 

elle | FROM “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTISH LIFE.” 

i THE LOVER’S LAST VISIT. 

4 ; The window of the lonely cottage of Hilltop was beaming far 

- q above the highest birchwood, seeming to travellers at a distance 

od 4 in the long valley below, who knew it not, to be a star in the sky. 

¥ a A bright fire was in the kitchen of that small tenement; the 

a 7 floor was washed, swept and sanded, and not a footstep had mark- 

4 ed its perfect neatnese; a small table was covered, near the ingle 

a 4 with a snow white cloth, on which was placed a frugal evening 
“ . meal; and in happy, but pensive mood sat there all alone the 

A ‘7 woodcutter’s only daughter, a comely and gentle creature, if not 

* y beautiful; such an one as diffuses pleasure round her in the hay- 
ot 


= field, and serenity over the seat in which she sits attentively on 


he x the Sabbath, listening to tLe word of God, or joining with mellow « 
kes veice in his praise and worship. On this night she expected @ ’ ct yf é 
ade visit from her Jover, that they might fix their marr age day; and .- 
pus her parents, satisfied and happy that their child was about to be cn 

she wedded toa respectable shepherd, had gone to pay a visit to: * 

a their nearest neighbor in the glen. 


A feeble and hesitating knock Ae at the door, not like the 
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pe 
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“bere witness to-a long day 
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uch of ‘a lover’s hand; and cautiously opem 


beheld a female figure wrapped up ina cloak, 


jt, Mary Robinson ry 
with her face concealed in a black bonnet. The stringer, w 


might be, seemed wearied and worn out, and her tet 
3 travel across the marshy mountgig 
Although she conld scarcely help considering her an unwelcome. 
yisiter atsuch an hour, yet Mary had too much sweetness of dig : 
position, too much humanity, not to request her to step forward 4 
into the hut; for it seemed as if the wearied woman had lost her a 
wi y, and had come towards the shining window to be put right fet 


glad and joyful to 


Ww 


“upon her journey to the low country. = 
“The stranger took off her bonnet on reaching the fire, and 
Mary Robinson beheld the face of one, whom in youth, she hag | 
tenderly loved; although for some years past, the distance at 
which they lived from each other, had kept them from meeting, 
and only a letter or two, written in theirsimple way, had given 
them a few notices of each other’s existence. And now Mary 
‘had opportunity, in the first speechless gaze of recognition, to 
mark the altered face of her friend, and her heart was touched 
with an ignorant compassion. “For mercy’s sake! sit down, 
Sarah! and tell me what evil has befallen you; for you are a 7 
white as aghost. Fear not to confide any thing to my bosom; | 
we have herded sheep together on the lonesome braes; we hare 
stripped the bark together in the more lonesome woods; we 
have played, laughed, sung, and danced together; we have 
talked merrily and gaily, but innocently encugh surely of sweet 
hearts togeiher; and Sarah, graver thoughts, too, have we shat | 
ed, for, when your poor brother died away like a frosted flower, | 
I wept as if I had been his sister; norcan | ever be so happy it 
this world as to-forget him. Tell me my friend, why are you 


‘ here? and why is your sweet face so ghastly?” 


The heart of this unexpected visiter died within herat these a 


kind and affectionate enquiries. Forshe had come on anerrand | : 


that was likely to dash the joy from that happy countenance. 
Her heart upbraided her with the meanness of the purpose for 
which she had paid this visit; but that was only a passing 
thought; for was'she, innocent and free from sin, to submit, not 
only to ‘desertion, but to disgrace, and not trust herself and her 
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wrongs, and her hopes of redress, to her whom. she. loved as & 
sister, and whose generous nature she well knew, not even lovee 
the changer of so many things, could change utterly; though, 
indeed. 1t might render it colder than of old,to the anguish of a. 
female friend? | : ps 
“QO! Mary, I must speak, yet must my words make you grieve, 
far less for me than for yourself. Wretch that [ am, ! bring e- 
vil tidings into the dwelling of my dearest friend! These ribe 
bands, they are worn for his sake, they become well, as he. 
thinks, the auburn of your bonny hair; that blue gown is worn 


. to night. because he likes it;—but Mary, will you curse me tomy 


face, when I declare before the God tha. made us, that that man 
is pledged unto me by all. that is.sacred between mortal crea- 
tures; and that Ihave here in my bosom written promises and 
oaths of love from him who, I was this morning told, is in a few 
days to be thy husband. Turn me out of the hut now if you 
choose, and let me, if you choose, die of hunger and fatigue, in 
the wood where we have so often walked together; for such 
death would be mercy to me, in comparision with your marriage 
with him who is mine forever, if there be aGod who heeds the . 
oaths of the creatures he has made.” , 
Mary Robinson had led a. merry life, but a_life of quiet. - 
thoughts, tranquil hopes, and meek desires. Tenderly and truly | 
did she love the man to whom she was. betrothed; but it was ve- 
cause she had thought him ze! stle, manly, upright, sincere, and 
one that feared God. His ch wracter was unimpeached; to her 
his behaviour had always been fond, affectionate, and respect- 
ful; that he was a fine looking man, and could show himself. a~ 
mong the best of the country round:at church, and market, and / 
fair day, she saw and felt with pleasure and with pride. But im. 
the heart of this poor. humble, contented, and pious girl, love 
Was not a violent passion, but an affection sweet and profound ” 
She looked forward to her marriage with a joyful sedateness, 
knowing that she would have-to toil for her family, if blest with 
children; but happy in the thought of keeping her hushand’s 
house clean—of preparing his frugal meals, and welcoming; 


him wher wearied at night to her fai and 
| er faithful and affect 
grateful bosom. . penne 
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At first. perhaps, a slight flush of anger towards Sarah tinged 
her cheek; then followed in quick succession, Or all blended {o. 
gether in one sickening paug, fear, disappointment, the sense of 
wrong, and the cruel pain of disesteeming and despising.one op 


whom her heart had rested with all its best and purest affections, 


But though there was a keen struggle between many feelings in 
be: heart. her resolution was formed during that very conflict; 


and she said within herself, “If it be even so, neither will I be Fe: 
82 unjustas to deprive poor Sarah of the man who ought to man 5 
__ “Fy her, nor will 1 be so mean and low spirited, poor as! am, and | 


dear as he has been unto me, as to become his wife.” 

While these thoughts were calmly passing in the soul of this 
magnanimous girl, all her former affection for Sarah revived; 
and. as she sighed for herself, she wept aloud for her friend, 
“Be quiet, be quiet, Sarah, and sob not so as if your heart were 
breaking. {tneed not be thus with you.—Oh! sob not so sair! 
You surely have not walked in this one day from the heart of 
the parish of Montrath?” “I have indeed done so, and I amas 


weak asthe wreathed snow, God knows, little matter if | should / 


die away; for, after all, I fear he will never think of me for his 





: wite, and you, Mary, will lose a husband wilh whom you would. | ; 


have been happy. | feel, after all, that I must appear a mean 
wretch in your eyes” | | 

There was silence between them; and Mary Robinson, look- 
ing at the clock, saw that it wanted.only about a quarter of ap 
hour from the time of tryst. “Give me the oaths and promises 
you mentioned out of your bosom, Sarah, that I may show them 
to Gabriel when he comes. And onée more I promise, by all the 


sunny and snowy days we have sat together, in the same plaid 


on the hillside, or in the Jonesome charcoal plots and nests 


green in the woods, that if my Gabriel; did | say my Gabriel! 4 


has forsaken you and deceived me thus, never shall his lips | 





touch mine again, never shall he put ring on my finger, never 
shall this head lie in his bosum, no, never. never; notwithstand: 
ing all the happy, too happy hours and days I have been with, 
him, near or at a distance; on the corn-rig, among the meadow: 
hay, in the singing-school, at harvest-home, in this room, and in 
God’s own house. So help me God, but I will keep this vow!” 
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Poor Sarah told, in a few hurried words, the story of her love 
and desertion, how Gabriel, whose business asa shepherd often 
took him into Montrath parish, had wooed her, and fixed every 
thing about their marriage, nearly a yearago. Bat that he had 
become causelessly jealous of a young man whom she scarcely 
knew; had accased her of want of virtue, and for many months 
had never once come to see her. “This morning, for the first 
time, I heard for a certainty, from one who knew Gabriel well, 
and all his concerns, that the banns ha1 been proclaimed in the 
chorch between him and you; and that, in a day or two, you 
were tobe married. And though I felt drowning, ! determined 
to make a struggle for my life. forOh! Mary, Mary, my heart 
is not like your heart; it wants vour wisdom, your meekness, 
your piety: and if fam to lose Gabriel, will I destroy my mis- 
erable life, and face the wrath of God sitting in judgment upon 
sinners.” 

At this burst of passion, Sarah hid her face with her hands, as 
if she had committed blasphemy. Mary seeing her wearied, 
hungry, thirsty. and feverish, spoke to her in the most soothing 
manner; led her into the little parlour called the Spence, then . 
removed into it the table, with the vaten cakes, butter and milk; 
and telling her totake some refreshment, and then lie down on 
the bed, buton no account to leave the room till called for, gave 
her a sisterly kiss and left her. In a few minutes the outer- 
door opened, and Gabriel entered. 

The lover said “how is my sweet Mary?” with a beaming 
countenance; and gently drawing her to his bosom, he kissed her 
cheek. Mary did not, could not, wished not, at once to release 
herself from his enfolding arms. Gabriel had always treated 
ber as the woman who was to be his wife; and though at this. 
time her heart knew its own bitterness, yet she repelled not en- 
dearments that were so lately delightful, and suffered him to 
take her almost.in his arms to their accustomed seat. He held 
her hand in his, and began to speak in his usual kind and affec- 
tionate language. Kind and affectionate it was, for though he 
ought not to have done so, he loved her, as he thought betier 
than his life. She could not in one short hour forget a whole 
year of bliss. She could not fling away with her ewn hand 
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what, only a few minutes ago, seemed to herthe hope of para, 
dise. er soul sickened within her, and she wished that she 
were dead or never had been born. 

“QO Gabnel! Gabriel! well indeed have Iloved you; nor wilf 
I say, after all that has passed between us, that you are not de: 
serving, after all, of a better love than mine. Vain were it te 
deny my love, to you or to my own soul. But look me in the 
face, be not wrathful, think not to hide the truth from yourself 
or me, for that now is impossible; bu’ tell me solemnly, as you 
shall answer to God at the judgment day, tf you know any rea. 
son why I must not be your wedded wife?” She kept her mild 
moist eyes fixed upon him; but he hung down his head, and ut. 
tered not a word. for he was guilty before her, before his own 
soul, and before God. 

“Gabriel, never could we have been happy; for you often, of: 
ten told ine, that all the secrets of your heart were known unto 
me, yet did you never tell me this. How could you desert the 
poor innocent creature that loved you; and how could you use 
me 30, who loved you perhaps as well as she, but whose heart 
God will teach, not to forget you, ‘or that | may never do, but 
to think on you with that friendship and affection which inno- 
cently I can bestow upon you when you are Sarah’s husband. 
For, Gabriel, { have this night sworn, not in anzer or passion, 
no, no, but in sorrow ard pity for another’s wiongs, in sorrow al- 
so, deny it will [ not, for my own, to look on you from this hour, 
ason one whose life is to be led apart from my life, one whose 
love must never meet with my love. Speak not unto me, look 
not on me with beseeching eyes. Duty and religion forbid u$ 
ever being man and wife. But you know there is one, besides 
me; whom you loved before you loved me, and, therefore, it may 
be better too; and that she loves you, and is faithful, as if God 
had made you one, | say without fear. I who have known her 
since she was a child, although fatal for the peace of us both, 
we have long lived apart. Sarah is in the house, and I will 
bring her unto you in tears, but not tears of penitence, for she 
1s as innocent of thatsin as [ am who now speak.” 

Mary went into the little parlour, and Jed Sarah forward in 
herhand. Despairing as she had been, yet when she had heard 
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from poor Mary’s voice speaking so fervently, that Gabriel had 

me, and that her friend was interceding ion her behalf. the 
* r girl had arranged her hair in a small looking-glass, tied up 
with a ribband which Gabriel had given her, and put into the 
preast of her gown a little gilt broach that contained locks of 
their blended hair. Pale, but beautiful, for Sarah Pringle was 
the fairest girl in all the country, she advarced with a flush on 
that paleness of reviving hope, injured pride, and love that was 
ready to forgive all and forget all, so that once again she could be 
restored to the place in his heart that she had lost. “What have 
lever done, Gabriel, that you should fling me from you? May 
my soul never live by the atonement of my Saviour, if I amnot. 
innocent of that sin, yea, of all distant thought of that sin which 
you, even you, have in your hard heartedness charged me, 
Look me in the face, Gabriel, and think of alll have been 
unto you, and if you say that before God, and in your own soul, 
you believe me guilty, then will I go away out in the dark night; 

and long before morning, my troubles will be at an end.” 

Truth was not only in her fervent and simple words, but in the 
tone of her voice, the colour of her face, and the light of her 
eyes. Gabriel had long shut up his heartagainst her. At first — 
he had doubted her virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened — 
hisaffection At last he tried to believe ber guilty, or to forget 
her altogether, when his heart turned to Mary Robinson, and he 
thought of making her his wife. His injustice, his wickedness, 
bis baseness, which he so long concealed, in some measure, from 
himself, by a dim feeling of wrong done him, and afterwards 
by the pleasure of a new love, now appeared to him as they , 
vere, and without disguise. Mary took Sarah’s hand and placed 
it within that of her contrite lover; for had the tumult of con- 
ficting passions allowed him to know his own soul, such at that 
moment he surely was; saying with a voice as composed as the 
eyes with which she looked upon them, ‘I restore you toeach oth- 
er; and] already feel the comfort of being able to do my duty. 
Iwill be bride’s-maid. And I now implore the blessings of God 
npon your marriage. Gabriel, your betrothed will sleep this 
hight in my bosom. We will think of vou better, perhaps, than 
you deserve, Jt is not for me to tell you what you have to re- 
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pent of. Let us all three pray for each other this night, ang: 
evermore when we are on our knees before: our Maker. The 
old people witl soon be at home. Good night, Gabriel.” He 
kissed Sarah, and giving Mary a look of shame, humility, and 
reverence, he went home to meditation and repentance. 

It was now midsummer; and before the harvest had been 
gathered in throughout the higher vallies, or the sheep brought 
from the mountain fold, Gabriel and Sarah were man and wife, 
Time passed on, and a blooming family cheered their board and 

fireside. Nor did Mary Robinsga, the Flower of the Forest (for 
go the woodcutter’s daughter was often called,) pass her life ip 
single blessedness. She too, became a wife and mother; and 
the two families who lived at last on adjacent farms, were re. 
markable for mutual affection, throughout all the parish; and 
more than one intermarriage took place between them, ata 
_time when the worthy parents had almost entirely forgotten the 
ying incident of their youth. 
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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
DUELLING. 


Mr. Ovpscuoot, | 

A paragraph in one of our daily newspapers a few days 
ago, announces the murder of another of our youths in a duel; 
and after a few just reflections on the enormity of this crime. the 
female part of the community is entreated to contribute its mite 
to the abolition of the practice. The advocates of duelling, 
(for we call every man an advocate, pretent what he may, who 
pronounces one word in palliation,) are accustomed to tell us, 
that laws connot prevent it, while it is supported by opinion; and 
in conformity with this plausilie doctrine, women have often 
been especially called upon to discountenance the practice, 
We listen with an incredulity, somewhat bordering on 
contempt, when we hear it asserted that our legislatures 
are unable to stay the hand of the duellist, | When the 
effort has failed, we will believe them, but not uotil it has been 


made with an honest desire to root the pestilence out of the land’ 
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“Let the duellist be completely disfranchised ; let him be rendered 


incapable of holding any office of honor, trust, or profit in any 
constituted body in the United States, and we shall soon hear 
no more of duelling. Will it be believed that the aspiring youth 
ef this Republic, to whose ambitious hope she has opened every 
door of trust and dignity, would consent to beara mark upon 
their faces, and like Cain, the first murderer, to decome ‘‘a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond in the earth?” We rather think that the 
puny courage of the man who cannot brave the scorn of fools 
would'shrink from such a degradation. But these remarks are 
by the bye; our present business is with those who have been 
told that their influence on opinion is paramount. Had we the 
privilege of legislating, | believe we should have virtue enough 
to deliver our country from blood by efficient penalties on the a- 
trocious crime of duelling. .But we ask not this honor, we be- 
lieve itisno part of our inheritance. If it be true, as we are 
flattered, that the conduct and sentiments of women have an ase 
cendancy in society; thenare we bound to improve the talents 
which Providence has given to us. We wherit from nature, a 
powerlul influence on the characters of men, aud reason and re- 
ligion have now enlarged our sphere to the extent of our wishes. 
We are permitied to take a part in useful institutions, nor are 
we forbidden to enter the academic porch. Shall we not then 
lend our aid to discountenance vice in every shape? Let it not 
be said that we shink from our duty! 

In the case in question, are women uninterested spectators, 
because their own lives are never put in jeopardy? ‘The lives 
thatare dearer to them than their own, are in hourly danger! 
Can a mother, a wife, a sister, be at peace, while the deadly 
Weapon is pointed at the breasts of relatives? Do you ask what 
youcando? Banish the duellist entirely from your society; let 
them be to you as aliens and strangers. Never let false modeg- 
ty keep you silent, when duelling is the subject of conversation 
in your presence; but speak of it with the same degree of ab 
horrence that you do of any other mode of assassination, and a- 
vow your determination to hold no intercourse with any one who 
Participates in a practice which is not less savage thar silly 


Let yeung ladies declare firmly their resolution never te unita, 
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their fate with that of either principal or agent: and surely, 
they would hut consult their own interests in adhering to a reso- 
lution so wise in itself. For what reliance can they have on the 
principles of a man who deliberately commits the greatest possi- 
" ble crime; or what sympathy can they expect from a man who 
does not hesitate to plunge a whole family in the deepest an- 
-guish, perhaps to deprive them of their only hope and stay! 
Let each woman remember that although she may now be an 
unconcerned spectator of a combat. less excusable than that of 
the gladiator. another hour may bring it home to her own bosom: 
her own heart may be wrung by the last groan of a husband, a 
son, a brother! 
If itever was the privilege of women to be distinguished by 
a virtuous opposition to immorality, it is now, more than at any 
former time. tleir duty to give their utmost aid to the suppres- 
sion of duelling. ‘They have now emerged from the se- 
clusion of domestic life, and in every part of Christendom are 
taking an active part in societies for the promotion of benevo- 
lence and religion; of that religion which requires the suppres: 
sion of all vindictive passion, and forbids a mau to take the 
life of his fellow man. Let me ask then, does your practice 
correspond with your profession? Does that Bible, which you 
are straining every nerve to circulate, declare that the Supreme 
Lawgiver will not commute with the murderer? Has He said, 
“Thou shalt take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, he 
shall surely be put to death?” and do you encourage or even 
palliate duelling? I know you will repel the charge and pro- 
claim your innocence. But do you seize every opportunity of 
bearing your testimony against it? Do you not approve by your 
silence? Do you not rather even accede to the impious propo- 
sition that there may be cases where men are compelled to fight? 
Be not imposed on, such a case can never occur! Yield not your 
principle to the infidel who tells you that what is intrinsically 
wrong, can by avy possible conjuncture of circumstances be made 
right. Letnot your understanding be imposed on by the fallacious 
argument that injured honor is satisfied by the exposure of life! 
A more absurd position never insulted common sense! No man 
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ever incurred the guilt of destroying human life, without being 
an object of horror to ail the upright part of mankind; nor, if 
ne be not lost to every virtuous feeling, without being haunted 
by the spectre of his crime during all the remainder of his mis- 
erabledays. Then they willtell you that the pistol alone will 
awe men into good manners. A precious confession truly in the 
nineteenth century! in this enlightened age, when all the arts 
that cheer and polish social life are cultivated; when that reli- 
gion which breathes only peace and good will to men, is leading 
barbarism in triumph! Gentlemen, for the vulgar are not duel- 
liats, seem not to reflect on the disgrace implied in this declara- 
tion. Very few men are so audacious as to vindicate this viola- 
tion of all that is wise and good, in the abstract. Their better 
sense 18 ever throwing in the salvo, “I am no advocate for duel- 
ling, it is only to be resorted to in extreme cases;” and women 
aresometimes weak enough to accede. Why, this ts all they 
ask, the headlong passions of men, or their treacherous friends, 
can always make the extreme case their own. Again, they can- 
not brook the contempt of the world; the man who refuses a 
challenge is despised! By whom is he despised? By those 
whose esteem ought ulmosi to be spurned! Show us the man 
who has refused a challenge on religious principles, and we 
will show him one whose honour is exalted by the forbear- 
ance. But says the disputant, “| am not a religious man, and 
therefore J could not avail myself of that apology.” We shall 
not wait to tell him what he ought to be, but will argue with him 
onthe ground he has meted out to himself In ovr christian 
land, no man chooses to be termed irreligious. Every man pro- 
fesses his respect for religion, of course he must be supposed to 
possess some degree of religious principle himself. Does it 
then require any extraordinary share of piety to enable a man 
to refuse to break a known command? But let us admit the 
worst; let the man who refuses to fight, encounter the contempt 
of the world, he will assuredly “have his reward.” 

Although we thus call upon women to use all the efforts in 
their power, we are very far fiom believing that they alone 
have the power to abolish duelling. Women are proverbially 
limid, their horror at the shedding of blood is therefore ascribed 
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tenderness of their natures, than to just 


116 


more generally to the 


rinciples. ee 
‘ Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it must be the e. 


pinion of a whole community: it must be universal hefore it will 
have strength sufficient to restrain the bac passions of violent 
spirits. While human nature continues to be what it now is, 
and what itever has been, men will always be found ready to 
vindicate the reles.tless wretch who outrages the first principle 
of the civil compact, while he contemns the laws of the ‘Se 
preme Ruler. The strong arm of power then, we — it, Ws 
the only barrier against the fell destroyer. If women do indeed 
possess any influence on the hearts of men, let them listen te 
our demand for that protection. which they vaunt as their high 
prerogative. We ask them to protect our demestic peace, the 
dearest of our pessessions! And, is it not time that those te 
whom we have committed that peace. should consider their res. 
ponsibility? Affairs of honor are not now done in secret, they 
are proclaimed upon the house top! With onblushing audacity 
, the intention is made the sul ject of pnblic discussion; and this 
not only in the case of rash and headlong youth: our very sena- 
tors do not disdain to ron the gauntlet of all the newspapers of 
the day, and become the very scorn of the vulgar! Shame, 
~ shame! on the barbarism of our boasted land! 

We professed it to be our intention alone, to expostalate with our 
own sex; but our earnest anxiety on this most important subject 
has betrayed us beyond our plan, into an appeal to our lords, 
Neither to the one, nor the other, is it necessary to repeat all the 
arguments against duelling. Both its folly and its wickedness, 
have been exposed until every school boy is familiar with the 
subject. Very few indeed, are hardy enough to deny either. 
Duelling has no advocate in the understandings of men, every 
heart is appalled at its approach, it is supported alone in the 
turbulent passions of misguided men. These, it hasbeen found 
necessary to restrain by force ever since the world began. Let 
them roam at large, and a paradise would soon become a de- 
sert! 

America, with avery laudable ambition. is emulating the 
proud march of science in the country of our ancestors. We 
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ON Monday, the 24th June. the Anniversary Festival of St. 
John the Baptist, was celebrated by the Grand Lodge of Rhode 
Island, in Newport. At one o'clock a procession was tormed 
and moved to the Church, where a sermon, replete with Masonic 
instruction and Christian benevolence. was delivered by the 
Right Rev. ALpxaxper V. Griswoop. Past Grand Chaplaim, to 
anumerous and highly grated aadience. Ajter the services 
at the church, the brethren returned to the Masonic Hell, and 
partook of an excellent dinner prepared for the occasion: af- 
ter which the Grand Lodge proc: ecded to the election of thea 
dficers for the ensuing year, wea the follow ing brethren were 
elected to the offices attached to their respective names; viz: 

John Carlisle, Grand Master; Richard Autbouy, Deputy 
Grand Master; Charles Cotton, Senior Grand ™ arden; Peter 
Grinnell, Junior Grand Warden; Benjamin Clifford, Grand 
Treasurer; Walker Humphry, Graod Secretary; Jeremiah 
Bliss, Senior Grand Deacon: Barney Merry. Jonior Grand Dea- 


con; Barnabas Bates, Grand C haplain; Josiah Whitaker. Grand 


Marshal; James Coggeshall, Grand Sword Bearer; Bernos 
Dunn, Grand Tyler : 
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‘ Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it must be the «. 


pinion of a whole community: it must be universal hefore it will 
have strength sufficient to restrain the bac passions of violent 
spirits. While human nature continues to he what it now is, 
and what itever has been, men will always be found ready to 
vindicate the rele:tless wretch who outrages the first principle 
of the civil compact, while he contemns the laws of the Sy. 
preme Ruler. The strong arm of power then, we —n it, is 
the only barrier against the fell destroyer. If women do indeed 
possess any influence on the hearts of men, let them listen te 
our demand for that protection. which they vaunt as their high 
prerogative. We ask them to protect our demestic peace, the 
dearest of our possessions ! And, is it not time that those te 
whom we have committed that peace. should consider their res. 
ponsibility? Affairs of honor are not now done in secret, they 
are proclaimed upon the house top! With unblushing audacity 
an the intention is made the sulject of public discussion; and this 
not only in the case of rash and headlong youth: our very sena- 
tors do not disdain to ron the gauntlet of all the newspapers of 
the day, and become the very scorn of the vulgar! Shame, 
~ shame! on the barbarism of our boasted land! 

We professed it to be our intention alone, to expostulate with our 
| own sex; but our earnest anxiety on this most important subject 
| has betrayed us beyond our plan, into an appeal to our lords, 
Neither to the one, nor the other, is it necessary to repeat all the 
arguments against duelling. Both its folly and its wickedness, 
have been exposed until every school boy is familiar with the 
subject. Very few indeed, are hardy enough to deny either. 
Duelling has no advocate in the understandings of men, every 
heart is appalled at its approach, it is snpported alone in the 
turbulent passions of misguided men. These, it hasbeen found 
necessary fo restrain by force ever since the world began. Let 
them roam at large, and a paradise would soon become a de- 
sert! Rs 

America, with avery laudable ambition. is emulating the 
proud march of science in the country of our ancestors, We 
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ON Monday, the 24th June, the Anniversary Festival of St. 
John the Baptist, was celebrated by the Grand Lodge of Rhode 
Island, in Newport. At one o’clock a procession was formed 
and moved to the Church, where.a sermon, replete with Masonic 
instruction and Christian benevolence. was delivered by the 
Right Rev. ALexanper V. Griswoop, Past Grand Chaplain, to 
anumerous and highly gratified audience. After the services 
at the church, the brethren returned to the Masonic Hall. and 
partook of an excellent dinner prepared for the oceibdent af- 
ter which the Grand Lodge proceeded to the election of their 
oficers for the ensuing year, wiea the following brethren we 
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THE Anniversary of St. John the Baptist, was celebrated in 
Parkersburg, Virginia, by Mount Otivet Lonse, aud AMERicay 
Union Loner, in conjunction; at this meeting, there were two ve. 
ry fine discourses delivered, by Companions James M’Anoy, and 
J.S. Buss. This day was also set apart for the installation of the 
officers of Mount Olivet Lodge, chosen at their last Communi. 
cation; the following Brethren were duly installed into their 
several offices: viz. 

James W’Ahoy, W. Master. George V. Lewis, Secretary. 

Dyer Harris, S. Warden. James D Smith, S. Deacon. 

Turner Boulware, J. Warden.Henry "1. Neal, J. Deacon. 

Elias Gates, Treasurer. James M. Stephenson, Steward. 

Barker Cook, Tyler. 


The annual meeting of Wess Excampmuent of Knights Tem. 
plars was held in Lexington, on Wednesday, August 21, at which 
meeting the following officers were duly elected and installed: 


Sir William G. Hunt, of Lexington, Grand Commander. 
Edward Tyler. Jun of Louisville, Generalissimo, 
John Tilford, of Lexington, Captain General. 
James M. Pike, & Prelate. 

William H. Cosby, of Versailles, Senior Warden. 
Robert J. Breckenridge, of Fayette co. Junior Warden. 
William 1. Rainey, of Lexington, Recorder. 

Thomas Nelson, 6 Treasurer. 

James Graves, 6s Standard Bearer. 
William I. Phillips, of Louisville, Sword Bearer. 
John F. Jenkins, of lexington, Warder. 


' Martin W. Ewing, of Springfield, 


Harvey Gregg, of Indianapolis, Centinels. 
Thomas M’Clanahan. of Louisville, 
Francis Walker, of Lexington, Guard. 
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at the Grand Annual Communication of the Most bho age 

’ i Graxp Lopce or Kentucky, begun and held at Masons 
Hall in the Town of Lexington, on Monday, the 26th day of Au- 

‘ ust, 5822. the following brethren were duly elected and appoint- 
' : aii Officers for the ensuing twelve months, and installed 


and proclaimed as such; to wit: | 
. y. W. David Graham Cowan, of Danville, Grand Master. 
r Asa Kentucky Lewis, of Clark county, Deputy Grand 
aster. 
wines Smith, of Richmond, Senior Grand Warden. 
Edward Tyler, Jun. of Louisville, Junior Grand Warden. 
Rev. John Ward, of Lexington, Grand Chaplain. 
Bro. John Rowan, of Louisville, Grand Orator. 
Daniel Bradford, of Lexington, Grand Seeretary. 
Michael Fishe!, of Lexington, Grand Treasurer. 
David Irvine, of Richmond, Senior Grand Deacon. 
‘Thomas M’Clanaban, of Louisville, Junior Grand Deacon. 
James Mason Pike, of Lexington, Grand Marshal. 
Thomas Smith, of Lexingt:n, Grand Sword Bearer. 
Robert Macnitt, of Lexington, Grand Pursuivant, 
Francis Walker, of Lexington, Grand Steward & Tyler. 
David @ Cowan, of Danville, 


Edward Tyler, Jun. of Louisville, | Stewards of the 
Wm. B. Phillips, of Maysville, ¢ Grand Charity 
Chiistopher ‘Tompkins, of Glasgow, | Fund. 
Robert S. ‘Todd, of Lexington, J 

—— 


ON Wednesday August 2&th, the Grand Lodge attended by a 
number of visiting brethren, together withthe members of Lex- 
ington Royal Arch Chapter and Webb Encampment, moved te 
the Episcopal Churck., in the following 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


Two Tylers with Drawn Swords, 
Entered Apprentices, 
Fellow Crafts, 

Master Masons, 

Junior Deacons, 

Senior Deacons, 
Secretaries, 
‘Treasurers, 

Past Wardens, 

Junior Wardens, 

Senior Wardens, 

Mark Masters, 
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Past Masters, 
Most Excelleut Masters, 
Royal Arch Masons, 
Royal Masters, 
Select Masters, 
Knights Templars, 
Masters of Lodges, 

Grand Tyler with diawo Sword, 
Grand Stewards with White Rods, 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer, 

Holy Writings borne by a Master of a Lodge, 
Grand Chaplain and Orator, 

Past Grand Wardens, 

Past Deputy Grand Masters, 

Past Grand Masters, 

Senior and Junior Grau Wardens, 

R. W. Deputy Grand Master. 

Oldest Master of a Lodge bearing Kook of Constitutions, 
Junior Grand Grand Sword Senior Grand. 
Deacon, Bearer, Deacon, 
M. W. Grand Master. 

Two Stewards with White Rods. - 


Afteran introductory prayer by the Rev. Grand Chaplain, C. 
W Croup, and appropriate music oa the Organ, an interesting 
Masonic Address was pronounced by Brother Wixttam T. 
Barry, Grand Orator, in which, after alluding to the unrivalled 
antiquity and utility of the Masonic Institution, he enumerated 
some of the most distinguished luminaries of the order in our own 
country, and expatiated on the excellencies which adorned their 
characters. Uhe procession then returned to the Masonic Hall : 
in the same order as before, and the Grand Lodge resumed its | 
erdinary routine of business. | 





—_—_-_—_—--——— ' 


A new lodge has been recently established in Lexington, 
and chartered by the name of T'rorrer Lopce No 75 in hon- 
or of our late highly valued and much lamented Brother Ges. 
George Trotter. The principal officers are 


W. William H. Richardson, Master, 
John Tilford, Senior Warden, 
Stephen D. Lewis, Junior Warden. 
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